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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ISSUES: WILPF PRIORITIES 


A glance at the 73-item agenda of 
the eighth session of the General Assem- 
bly makes one wonder how the target 
date for closing on December 8th can 
be met. Undoubtedly a second half of 


this session will have to be held early 


in 1954. However, certain issues de- 
mand immediate attention and are con- 
sidered of paramount importance. 

Many of the same items that have 
been on former Assembly agendas ap- 
pear again. This would indicate there 
was a great deal of unfinished business 
and is a reminder that peace is still 
our “unfinished business.” Any success- 
ful conclusion of the search for solu- 
tion of world problems will take time. 
patience, effort and faith in the ultimate 
outcome. 


More Favorable Atmosphere 


When the Assembly opened on Sep- 
tember 15, 1953, there was a more fav- 
orable atmosphere for making progress 
toward satisfactory solutions than when 
the last session ended. A Korean truce 
—albeit an uneasy one due chiefly to 
the obstructions of Dr. Rhee—had been 
signed in July; the repatriation of pris- 
oners of war was well under way: plans 
for convening a Political Conference to 
follow the signing of the truce were 
being considered, and all these thirgs 
were conducive to more optimism than 
had recently been displayed at the 
United Nations. In the world scene 
there were some indications of relaxa- 
tion of the tensions in the East-West 
conflict. There was increasing pressure 
from the less powerful (militarily and 
economically) countries for negotia- 
tions to begin with high level talks be- 
tween the Great Powers in hope that 
differences might be diminished. 

Another element favorable to devel- 
oping better cooperation between the 
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states in their work, was the election 
of Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit as 
President of the General Assembly. Her 
victory was no great surprise to many, 
since as long ago as last July. her name 
was mentioned as the one most likely 
to win this highest honor. In spite of 
the fact that India is “under fire” from 
some sources the majority of nations 
and peoples are conscious not only of 
Mrs. Pandit’s ability, experience and 
talents but also of the value of India’s 
service as a courageously independent 
and reconciling influence in the United 
Nations. With admirable impartiality, 
objectivity and scrupulous adherence to 
the rules of procedure, Mrs. Pandit pre- 
sides at the Plenary sessions and meet- 
ings of the General (Steering) Com- 
mittee with dignity, firmness and effi- 
ciency. Moreover, the manners of the 
delegates have noticeably improved! 


The WILPF takes a particular satis- 
faction and joy in the appointment of 
Mrs. Pandit to this high office. There 
has been an identity of interests and 
WILPF support of the efforts of the 
Indian delegation to reconcile differ- 
ences and offer alternative proposals 
which might bring about sounder de- 
cisions. 


During the General Debate, in which 
for 12 days the views of 44 countries. 
17 of which were represented by their 
Foreign Ministers, it became evident 
that the following five items on the 
agenda of the Assembly would receive 
special attention; Korea, Disarmament. 
Colonial and Racial Questions, Financ- 
ing of Technical Assistance and Econ- 
omic Development through the United 
Nations, Universality of Membership 
by Admission of New Members. These 
issues are also priorities in the policy 
and program of WILPF. This does not 
mean that either the United Nations 


or the WILPF belittles the work of 
Committees 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, since their 
discussions on economic issues, human 
rights, independence for non-self-gov- 
erning territories, budgetary and legal 
matters, often coincide with or interact 
on the work in the First and Ad Hoc 
committees. 


KOREA 

The most urgent question in regard 
to Korea, is how to break the deadlock, 
caused by the differences on composi- 
tion of the conference, so it can be held. 
After the truce was signed, it was as- 
sumed the United Nations would play 
a larger role in the decisions for peace- 
ful settlement, on the basis of the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution 6n the inde- 
pendence and unification of Korea. 
There was no intention of making the 
Political Conference merely an exten- 
sion of the military truce talks at Pan- 
munjom. There soon arose a difference 
in the interpretation of the terms of 
reference of Article 60 of the Armistice 
Draft Agreement. which provides for a 
recommendation to governments con- 
cerned to name the countries they wish 
to have represented at the conference. 
The United States interpreted this to 
mean that each side should choose those 
it wished from its side, and therefore 
named the 16 countries that sent forces 
to Korea. The Communist interpreta- 
tion was that non-belligerents as well 
as belligerents could be named. Both 
sides agreed the USSR would be 
present. 

At an emergency meeting in August 
the majority of the Assembly supported 
the United States’ position which ex- 
cluded the four Asian nations (India, 
Indonesia, Burma and Pakistan) named 
by China, unless they wanted to serve 
on the Communist side. The matter was 
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not, however, closed. At its present ses- 
sion the Assembly, while rejecting a 
Soviet proposal to put the Korean item 
first on the agenda of the First Coni- 
mittee, and approving a Colombian pro- 
posal that put it last, showed a concern 
over this decision, by adopting an 
Australian “interpretative motion” that 
“it is agreed that the Korean question 
can be taken up at any time if a simple 
majority of the Committee so desires.” 


Various moves, inside and outside the 
United Nations, are being made to 
break the deadlock. The opinion is be- 
ing expressed that the mere exchange 
of notes will not suffice and that face 
to face communication is required. 
The prompt answer of the Chinese to 
the United States’ note of October 8, 
suggesting a meeting to arrange the 
time and place of a political conference 
is good news. Although there will be 
no objection to Panmunjon as the meet- 
ing place, there may be some question 
as to China’s proposal that the meeting 
“settle the question of composition of 
the conference.” However, on Septem- 
ber 22 Mr. Lodge suggested that the 
conference might settle this question. 
The Untied States’ reply to the Chinese 
answer will probably determine wheth- 
er the General Assembly will be plunged 


again into another debate on Korea. 


The suggestion of Mr. Menon that his 
delegation would present a proposal for 
a conference of heads of the Great 
Powers to seek an end to international 
tensions, seems to have elicited an in- 
direct response in the renewed efforts 
of Britain and France to bring about 
high level talks. Some encouragement 
is felt over reports that the United States 
is giving serious consideration to Adlai 
Stevenson’s suggestions for a non- 
aggression pact with the Soviet 
Union. This might be a step toward 
a more favorable United States’ reaction 
to high level talks. 

The WILPF supports all these moves 


toward extending the processes of nego- 
tiation and believes it is not too soon to 
consider what the Political Conference 
should discuss, and therefore has 
formed a policy to be discussed with 
delegates and for WILPF members to 
consider. 


A settlement based on partition of 
Korea would not create what the Korean 
people desire, nor what the United 
Nations resolution provides for — an 
independent and unified Korea. While 
the United States suggestion for an in- 
ternational guarantee of Korean neu- 
trality might be useful, the WILPF 
believes that to achieve the objectives, 
not only withdrawal of all foreign 
troops, but the disarming of the North 
and South Korean armies and the set- 
ting up of a Neutral Commission for 
the policing of free elections of an all- 
over government for Korea are essen- 
tial steps that should be taken. 


DISARMAMENT 

Although speakers in the General 
Debate in. the Assembly have always 
paid lip-service to world disarmament, 
at this session there was far more de- 
mand for concrete progress toward 
agreement between the Great Powers 
and relaxation of the arms race. Two 
of the reasons for this may be the 
cessation of fighting in Korea and the 
announcement of the USSR that it 
possesses the hydrogen bomb. 


Although Mr. Dulles confined his re- 
marks to limitation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces, he gave 
assurances that, while the United States 
had put forward several proposals, it 
was not inflexible, although it did insist 
that all proposals meet one fundamental 
test — adequate safeguards to ensure 
compliance of all and to warn of possi- 
ble evasions or violations. Mr. Vyshin- 
sky reiterated his former proposal of 
prohibition of atomic weapons, mea- 
sures for strict international control to 
insure compliance with this prohibition, 
one third reduction of armaments of 5 
Great Powers, etc. He said that the 
new world situation demanded re-exam- 
ination of his old proposals. Maurice 
Schumann of France quoted his Foreign 
Minister, Georges Bidault, as saying, 
“No problem of the present day can he 
solved as long as the armaments race 
continues. The only possible key to the 
future is simultaneous and controlled 
disarmament.” 


Mr. Lloyd of the United Kingdom 
asked the Soviet Union to say definitely 
what it meant by simultaneous prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons and institution 
of international control and continuous 
inspection. Mr. Menon perhaps express- 


ed the feeling of many of the less pow- 
erful countries when he said that a way 
to dispel fear and to build confidence 
might be achieved if the Great Powers 
made clear their intention of prohibit- 
ing the use of atomic weapons. 


The WILPF which has always had 
as one of its many primary aims total 
world disarmament, welcomes these ex- 
press:ons of concern on the part of the 
United Nations members, which offer 
an opportunity to make a new start. 
Concrete evidence on the part of the 
USSR and the USA that they are will- 
ing to give mutual assurances are called 
for. The United States might show that 
it is not inflexible, provided its insist- 
ance on safeguards is observed, by not 
insisting on the majority (Baruch) 
plan, many of the provisions of which 
are now outmoded, as the basis of dis- 
armament talks. The Soviet Union, if it 
wishes to gain confidence for its pro- 
posals on prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons might accept the suggestion of Mr. 
Lloyd and say concretely what is meant 
by simultaneous prohibition and con- 
trol. The proposal of WILPF for a 
two-year truce during which use of the 
bomb would be prohibited while nations 
work toward agreement on disarma- 
ment, might be a step in the right direc- 
tion. Above all there is need for individ- 
uals and groups to become informed 
and for this purpose the committee on 
World. Economic Development and 
World Disarmament exists, and stands 
ready to be of service. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


In the discussions in the Second 
Committee on how to finance Technical 
Assistance there is an increasing em- 
phasis on what WILPF has long been 
advocating—namely that countries must 
plough under far greater sums into 
these programs as an alternative to 
arms expenditure. The reports of Hugh 
Keenleyside, director General of TAA, 
and David Owen of TAB, both indi- 
cated the cuts that wauld be necessary 
in their programs since the target of 
$25 million had not been met. Seventy 
countries are now participating in the 
program including the USSR and Po- 
land, and each is urged to do its share. 
The United States withdrew its sugges- 
tion for a cut in the budget-and pledged 
its support. When the financing of 
Economic Development is considered 
there will be an even greater pressure 
for the establishment of an internation- 
al Fund which the WILPF supports as 
a means for less developed countries 
to raise their standards of living. 
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LOBBYIST 
A Methodist Clergywoman Is One of Capitol Hill's Most Effective Behind-the-Scenes Workers 


GLENN D. EvERETT 


In the ranks of American lobbyists, 
none has achieved a more unique place 
than Rev. Annalee Stewart, Methodist 
clergywoman and tireless worker for 
international peace and good will. 


The name “lobbying,” arising from 
the fact that both houses of Congress 
have lobbies, has come into disrepute in 
recent years. The action of a tew un- 
scrupulous representatives of selfish in- 
terests have given an honorable under- 
taking a bad name. But the fact remains 
that lobbying is an essential activity 
in-a democracy. 


Observing the extent to which un- 
desirable interests often influence legis- 
lation, many chyrch people are likely 
to ask, “Why can’t the Christian view- 
point be represented in Washington?” 
And that is the cause to which Mrs. 
Stewart has dedicated her eight--year 
career on Capitol Hill. As national legis- 
lative secretary of the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
she endeavors to speak the Christian 
sentiment of American churchwomen 
on the broad issues of peace and 


brotherhood. 


Her tireless energy is in itself a dis- 
tinction. Not only is she one of Wash- 
ington’s most active and most effective 
lobbyists, but as the wife of Rev. Alex- 
ander Stewart, field representative of 
the Board of Home Missions and 
Church Extension, she is a devoted 
homemaker, mother and grandmother. 


In addition, as co-pastor, with him, 
of Gorsuch Methodist church in the 
heart of Washington Southwest slum 
section, she helps bring the light of the 
Gospel to an area that sorely needs the 
church’s ministry. 


No narrow selfish interests draw her 
to the capitol each day for conferences 
with members of Congress. The Wom- 
en’s International League, fuonded 38 
years ago by Jane Addams of Hull 
House fame, pursues the two broad ob- 
jectives its name implies. Called “WIL” 
for. short in alphabet-conscious Wash- 
ington, it promotes good will among 
nations, races, and economic groups. 
White nominally a secular organization, 
its membership is predominately from 
the ranks of active churchwomen, and 
The Methodist Church has supplied 


three consecutive national presidents. 


World Disarmament — genuine and 


(Reprinted from Christian Advocate, Sept., 1953) 


internationally enforced — is one of 
the league’s major interests. Through 
it Mrs. Stewart speaks with the con- 
science of women who are mothers of 
those why may be the soldiers of to- 
morrow. 


In May, Senators Ralph E. Flenders 
and John J. Sparkman, representing 
both major parties, introduced a reso- 
lution calling for American initiative 
in developing a comprehensive program 
for world-wide disarmament with ade- 
quate safeguards and inspections, a pro- 
posal which Mrs. Stewart played a 
major roll in developing. 


She also works to advance the cause 
of constructive programs of interna- 
tional good will, such as Point Four 
technical assistance to under-developed 
areas, the United Nations and its re- 
lated agencies, and student-teacher ex- 
changes. 


One agency for which: Mrs. Stewart 
has helped lead an especially valiant 
fight is the United Nations Internation- 
al Children’s Emergency Fund (UNI- 
CEF). Having seen in the course of 
four postwar trips to Europe many of 
the suffering children the fund aids, she 
has never allowed any economy-minded 
congressman to escape her own vivid 
description of childhood hunger and 
the few cents a day in help that would 
assuage it. 


There is nothing men respect, or even 
fear, more than a determined woman. 
Mrs. Stewart has been very persuasive 
in speaking the minds of churchwomen 
on militaristic legislation that the 
League opposes. In the spring of 1952 
when the House Armed Services com- 
mittee recommended that Universal 
Military Training be enacted, the day 
was saved by mobilization of the forces 
of the church, farm, education and 
labor. Mrs. Stewart was among the most 
active, as she helped bring the full force 
of the churchwomen’s organizations in- 
to the fray. Universal Military Training 
was handed an unexpected and decisive 
defeat. 


This energetic clergywoman has had 
more than one brush with the military. 
Early in 1945, when for the first time 
in American history conscription of 
women for the armed forces was pro- 
posed, she confronted the generals. The 
initial step was to be a draft of nurses. 


FOR GOOD WILL 


The bill had passed the House earlier 
and was slated for quick Senate action 
when Mrs. Stewart was called from her 
home in Chicago, Ill., to lead the battle 
against it. Senator Edwin C. Johnson 
received proof that the army was get- 
ting all the nurses it needed through 
voluntary recruiting. Senator Johnson 
took the material to the senator who 
intended to bring the bill to the floor 
that day. Then and there the bill to draft 
women was halted. The army got the 
nurses it needed without conscription, 
and the senators have held Mrs. Stewart 
in unusually high respect ever since. 


What is the secret of successful lob- 
bying? It is more than sending a persu- 
asive woman to talk with the members 
of Congress, although that helps. It 
consists of mobilizing facts and present- 
ing a case to prove that the course of 
action recommended will be best for 
the nation. It consists in giving help to 
legislators who are sponsoring good 
bills, or opposing bad ones, assisting 
them in marshalling the weight of pub- 
lic opinion in the form of testimony at 
hearings and letters to key members 
of Congress. 


When a resolution bears the names 
of 33 senators as cosponsors, as did 
the resolution introduced in May, for 
example, you can be sure that someone 
worked long hours behind the scenes 
to get like-minded members of both 
parties together and to get the language 
into the proper context so that all could 
agree to sponsor it. That is what Mrs. 
Stewart does. 


Arranging witnesses for a_ public 
hearing is another task of the trust- 
worthy lobbyist. A congressional com- 
mittee has only a limited time to hear 
witnesses for or against a bill, but wants 
to offer both sides a fair opportunity. 

“Whom do you folks want us to 
hear?” the chairman asks Mrs. Stewart 
and other peace lobbyists. After a night 
of long-distance telephoning they advise 
the chairmen of the chirch groups 
throughout the country that want to 
send witnesses or statements to be in- 
corporated in the public record. 


Yet on week ends she and Dr. Stewart 
conduct services at their church in a 
poverty-stricken neighborhood of mixed 
racial background less than a mile from 
the Capitol. They perform , weddings 
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and funerals, offer personal counseling, 
and keep an active church program go- 
ing with the help of a group of devoted 
lay workers. 

One of Mrs. Stewart’s major lobbying 
triumphs came when she invited a num- 
ber of senators to tea at her parsonage. 
They were pleasantly surprised and felt 
obligated to accept. When they got 
there, tea was served on the kitchen 
windowsill. Through the window could 
be seen an appalling view of the back 
yards of the slums, outdoor privies. 
underprivileged children, and human 
degradation. The senators didn’t drink 
much tea, but they voted for the slum 
clearance bill. 

Mrs. Stewart has received many 
honors as a result of her work in Wash- 
ington but one of those she values most 
is the distinction of being the only 
woman in the history of Congress in- 
vited to serve as guest chaplain of the 
United States House of Representatives. 

The Woman’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom has given 
America two women who have won the 
Nobel peace prize, Jane Addams and 
Emily Greene Balch. It has now given 
Washington a Methodist clergywoman, 
Annalee Stewart, who follows in a 
worthy tradition. 

In the corridors of the United States 
capitol she has found a unique and 
important Christian ministry. 


Opportuntiy Corner... 

. . « presents special opportunities to 
support our work for peace. 
Opportunity 

Tools for our Legislative Office in 
Washington. 

Our Periodical Fund supplies the 
necessary information to the women 
working in that busy spot. 

The New York Times—Weekday Edi- 
tion—$13.50 a year, is the mots import- 
ant source. When the Periodical Fund 
is affluent, subscriptions to various mag- 
azines and opinion such as The Pro- 
gressive, The Nation, The Reporter, 
The Manchester Guardian, The United 
Nations Bulletin, etc., help also. Send 
contributions to: 

PeriopicaL Funp, WILPF, 
2006 WaLNuT St., Puta. 3. 
Opportunity 2— 

SCHOLARSHIP FunD to bring our 
members to the National Annual Meet- 
ing. Cancelled stamps, not cash, needed! 

Anna C. Linscheid, North Newton, 
Kansas is selling cancelled Commemor- 
ation Stamps for this purpose. Collect 
those that come to you and send them 
directly to her or to WILPF, 2006 
Walnut St., Phila. 3, and we will gladly 
forward them. 


(Cont’d from page 2) 
COLONIAL AND RACIAL ISSUES 


With the failure of the Security 
Council in September to put the ques- 


tion of Morocco and Tunisia on its” 


agepda, the First Committee of the 
General Assembly began its debate on 
these issues where it left off last year. 
The resolution of the thirteen As‘an- 
Arab-African countries (which presses 
for independence of Morocco in five 
years; calls for an ending to martial 
law; release of all political prisoners; 
free elections based on universal suff- 
rage and asks the Secretary General to 
get in touch with the French govern- 
ment to sound out Paris on carrying 
out these reforms) may revive the com- 
mittee, which adjourned recently be- 
cause there were no speakers. Mean- 
while the Fourth (Trusteeship) Com- 
mittee has adopted a resolution that 
would subordinate the authority of the 
administering powers to decisions of the 
General Assembly as to when a depend- 
ent area could be considered to have 
reached self-government. The admin- 
istering powers, Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Australia, New 
Zealand, Denmark and the United 
States were strongly opposed to such 
action and some declared they would 
not abide by the Assembly’s decisions. 
This is indicative of the dangerous 
trend toward resisting any curtailment 
of sovereignty in relations. 


ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


The closing words of the representa- 
tive of Indonesia after he had put for- 
ward all the logical and practical argu- 
ments in favor of admitting the 14 
countries who have been waiting years 
to become UN ‘members, summed up 
eloquently the increasing awareness of 
delegates that this issue must be set- 
tled. He said: “They have been waiting 
a long time and it is cold outside.” 
Whether the number of Scandanavian 
and Asian countries who have stated 
their support of the USSR resolution 
to admit all 14, will break the long 
delay on this issue or whether the ma- 
jority will adopt the Peruvian resolu- 
tion which would establish a three-man 
committee to negotiate with and be- 
tween the members of the Security 
Council, the value of the debate lies 
in the staunch adherence to the princi- 
ple of universality of membership, for 
which the WILPF has stood since 1946. 


The United Nations is still very much 
alive. It can become a greater force for 
peace if “we the people” lend our 
strength to the efforts of those nations 
that adhere to the principles of the 
Charter. 


Literature Corner: 

The following items may be purchased 
from the National Literature Department, 
WIL, 2006 Walnut Street, Phila. 3, Pa. 

a) U.S. FOREIGN POLICY KIT 
($3.00) and CIVILI LIBERTIES KIT 
($1.00) are now available for our study 
groups. Combined price $3.50, and we 
strongly suggest that both be purchased 
together. 

b) PEOPLE ARE IMPORTANT, 
written by Eva Knox Evans, has been 
chosen to receive the first Annual 
Award from the Jane Addams’ Chil- 
dren’s Book Award Committee. It is 
published by the Capitol Publishing 
Company. It is written for children be- 
tween 2 and 12 years of age. This book 
develops the concept of living together 
harmoniously. $2.50. 

c) BRICKS AND MORTAR is a 
children’s play for the U.N. day, but 
it could also be used on other occasions. 
In this play some of the history of the 
search for peace by international co- 


‘operation is presented in imaginative 


form. 25c. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 
The Minnesota Branch of WIL an-. 

nouces that its Christmas Cards are now: 
available for sale. Sample packets are 
ready, containing two new designs and 
“One Dove,” 1952 card. 30 cents in 
stamps or coin sent to: 

Mrs. Byron W. STUNKARD 

4925 FRANCE AVE. S., 

MINNEAOPLIS 10. MINNESOTA 
will bring you a set of these three 
samples, postpaid and promptly. 
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Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th 
day of September, 1953. 

Helen M. Moog, Notary Public. 
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